looking, with a thin red beard. He was all oil to the
elderly man, but his very astute eye was already on
Theodora for what she might be worth to him.

"I will leave you, then," the elderly man said to her.
He said to Peter, "This lady has some settings to dispose
of. Please see to her for me."

As Theodora thanked him, and saw him bow and turn
away, she thought that she did not know his name, and
that the words "see to her for me" were odd ones to
have chosen. She saw at once that Peter had shrewdly
noted every fact about her and about her probable
knowledge of her guide.

"A very nice gentleman," he said. "You know him
well; hey?;'

"No," she said.

"You come from The City; hey?"

"Yes," she said.

"You got settings; hey? No one wants settings. I
was with one of my friends last night. He said, CI got
five hundred settings I can't sell'."

"These are unusual," Theodora said,

"No one wants unusual settings," he said.

He knew that Theodora was in difficulties and wished
to raise the wind; he had seen a hundred such; and he
knew well that despair and need would bring such a
woman down to anything he cared to offer. As she dis-
played her first piece, he saw that it was of a kind that
would please a client of his even then in The City, an
elderly Persian with a young friend.

"I look at your settings," he explained, "because my
friend brings you. But no one buys second-hand goods.
They will not wear what others have worn; that brings
bad luck; hey? These things are worthless; hey? The
stones are false."
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